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VI.— rYMNos AND NUDUS. 

According to our Greek and Latin dictionaries, most of the 
handbooks on antiquities, 1 and innumerable editors, yv/nios and 
nudus "in common language meant 'lightly clad ', i. e., 'in the 
tunic or undergarment only ', without the mantle" (L. and S.). 
The interpretation was originally suggested by the Dutch scholar 
Gisbert Cuypert in his Observationes i. 7.' Adopted at once, 
and, so far as I know, never questioned since, it has saved modern 
prudery many a serious shock. For example, how many teachers 
have been helped over a troublesome spot by having the fair 
Milesian in Xen. An. i. 10. 3 " lightly clad " ! 

But in several ways the theory seems improbable. In the first 
place, the use of the same word to describe one clad in a tunic 
and one who was completely naked must have been inconvenient 
for men who spent a considerable part of their time in each 
condition. They could, of course, make their meaning clear by 
such a phrase as (Ps.-Mosch. 4. 98) : 

yv/ivbi; arep xkaivrfi re nai ebfiirpoio xiruvos, 

but everyday speech will not long tolerate a periphrasis for so 
familiar an idea. It is furthermore inherently improbable that a 
man clad in the tunic should commonly be called " naked " in 
communities where under certain circumstances the tunic was a 
complete costume. Our suspicions are further strengthened by 
the fact that yvpros and nudus are sometimes used where the 
contrasting idea is not "fully clad" but "scantily clad"; e. g., 
Dem. Meid. 583; p.i<pov yvp.vbv iv t&> x tTa "'^ aK V< Herond. 5. 46: 

flaxrei? Tl . . . paKos • • . cas fifj 81 ayopr^s yvpvbs £>v GeicprJTai, Amm. 

Marc. 31. 16.6: nudus omnia praeter pubem. Oddly enough 
the first of these and several similar passages have been cited 
as evidence that yvp.»6s may mean " scantily clad ". Thus Hip- 
polochus ap. Ath. 129 A, which clearly involves a contrast 

1 Becker's Gallus and Johnston's The Trivate Life of the Romans are 
among the exceptions. 

2 The book is inaccessible to me. It is referred to by numerous editors as 
authority for the interpretation which we are discussing. 
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between yvp.v6s and ix«>v xir&va, has nevertheless misled some on 
account of the hyperbolic use of yvp.v6s (cf. below). The passage 

runs : . . . (Ta/jifivKLoTpial rives PoStai, i/io't fiiv yvjivai (Woo, n\r)v eXeyov 
Tivts avras ex uv X l ™" as • • • 

It has therefore seemed worth while to examine the usage of 
the two words as far as it can be traced with the help of available 
indexes and lexicons. Probably some passages which have been 
interpreted according toCuypert's theory have been overlooked, 
but it is hoped that enough material is presented below to form 
a basis for the argument. 

It will be convenient to treat the Greek and the Latin word 
together, and there seems to be no objection to doing so since I 
can detect no difference in their meaning, and their equivalence 
is assumed by the current theory also. 

In addition to their literal meaning and the obvious meta- 
phorical uses, yvtivos and nudus often occur in the familiar military 
sense "without protective armor". They also refer to partial 
nudity when the limitation is stated, as in Plat. Legg. 11. 925 A : 
yvfivas Se ojx<j>a\ov p*xp 1 > or Verg. Aen. 1. 320: nuda genu. 

Somewhat nearer to Cuypert's interpretation is the hyperbolic 
use analogous to the modern woman's frequent remark that she 
" hasn't a stitch to wear", or the complaints of certain critics 
about " nudity on the stage". Thus, according to Pollux 6. 197, 
some people called a beggar yvixvos, and Xenophon, Hell. 2. 1. 1, 
says that in the winter 406-405 the soldiers of Eteonicus yvjxvoi t« 
^trav Ka\ awirddijToi. Aristophanes, Eccl. 409, says that a certain 
poverty-stricken fellow addressed the ecclesia 

yvfivoe, <jf edoKec role kXeIqgiv. 
avrdg yt jiEVTovtyacntv ifiartov k%uv. 

Similarly Cicero, Phil. 2. 86, 3. 12, 13. 31, taunts Antony with 
having been nudus at the time when he addressed the people in 
the costume of the luperci. An Ar. Lys. 151, Lysistrata says to 

the women : 

u yap nadtfjisff Iv&ov ivrtrpLjijihiai 
Kav roif x lT<JV ' wl!7t T0 'f anopyivoig 
yvftval irapioifiev, 6e?.ra ■Kapareri'kjxkvai, 
otvolvto (T avdpe^ . . . , 

where yvp.val is added napa irpoaboKiav tO indicate that x^avia apop- 

yiva are scarcely clothes at all. Similar passages are Philem. 
4. 59 Mein., Eubul. 3. 237 = 246 Mein., Publilius Syrus (?) ap. 
Petron. 56, N. T. 1 Cor. 4. 11, Lucan 6. 794 (cf. Hor. A. P. 50). 
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There remain a number of passages where modern feeling 
would lead us to expect the person mentioned to wear more or 
less clothing. But that the ancients felt far otherwise about such 
matters is well known (cf. especially Plat. Rep. 5. 452 C). 1 
Complete nudity was common with them under circumstances 
where it is quite unknown in the modern world. The evidence, 
both literary and archeological, is so abundant and so familiar 
that it need not be cited here. 

Greek and Roman workmen sometimes wore the tunic or one 
of its variations, as the c'£a>p.is, and sometimes they went naked. 
It was quite out of the question to wear the ipdnov or the toga 
while at work, and therefore to understand yvpvds or nudus as 
informing us that a laborer is not wearing a mantle is like saying 
that a modern farmer does not wear his dress coat while follow- 
ing the plow. Hesiod's famous injunction (Op. 391) : 

yvfivbv aireipuv, yvpvbv 6e (Soarelv, 
yv/ivov (P dfidecv, el %' upta izclvt' hOth^ada 
epya KOfxi^eadai Aqpyrepos, 

must be accepted at its face value, and so must Vergil's repeti- 
tion of it (Georg. 1. 299): 

Nudus ara, sere nudus. 

Hesiod was, no doubt, simply reporting a rustic proverb. Its 
origin may possibly be suggested by a fertility charm which is 
recorded in the Geoponica 2. 42. 3 : napffcvos &pav ex ovaa y<*H- ov > 

avvirobtros, yvpvrj, pr/Sep Ka86\ov ntpweipivr), XeXvpfvr] ras Tpi%as .... 

ir€pif\6(Ta> to x<o/)iov. The allusion to Hesiod's injunction in Ar. 
Lys. 1 173 requires the literal meaning of yvp,v6s. 

There is no reason to doubt that Cincinnatus was naked at his 
plow when the viator brought word of his appointment as 
dictator (Plin. 18. 20, Aur. Vict. Viri Illustr. 17). Plutarch's 
remark about Cato the elder really admits of only one interpre- 
tation (Cat. Mai. 3) : . . . &ti piv y xetpav egcopib'a XajSwi', Bipovs 8e 
yvpvos fpyacraptvos ptra tcov oiKCTatv ' for tt-a>p,i$ must be a translation 

of Latin tunica. With this compare Plat. Rep. 2. 372 A. 

The situation is similar in N. T. Jno. 21. 7, where we are told 
that Simon Peter was yu^i/o'r while fishing on the Sea of Tiberias. 
That the word here has its ordinary meaning is clearly shown 
by Nonnus' paraphrase of the passage (21. 37-44). 

1 Roman feeling on this subject was not quite the same as that of the 
Greeks (cf. Cic. Tusc. 4. 70). It is certain, however, that nakedness among 
the Romans was much more common than among us. 
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The practice of stripping for exercise is so well known that 
yvpvds and nudus in this context have rarely been misinterpreted. 1 
There has been some hesitancy to believe that the gymnastic 
exercises of the Spartan girls involved complete nudity ; but 
Becker-G611, Charikles 225-230, show that at any rate such was 
the opinion of the authors upon whom our knowledge of the 
matter depends. This is proved in any case by the word dnd- 
tivais in Plut. Lye. 15, but yvpvds and nudus, often used in this 
connection, are really no less explicit. 

Here may be placed the curious passage in Xen. An. 4. 4. 12, 
where the soldiers who have bivouacked in the snow hesitate to 

get up. eVei 81 S(fo(pS>v iroKpT\<rt yvpvbs dvacrras crxl£(tv £v\a, rax 
dvaards tis Kal aWos tKtivov d(pt\6p€i>os €<r\i^€V. Xenophon S purpose, 

both in the deed and in the telling of it, was to exhibit his 
hardihood. 

Equally well understood are the numerous references to naked 
dancers. One passage alone requires comment. The epitome 
of Athenaeus (20 F") records that after the battle of Salamis the 

youthful Sophocles ntpi Tpoitaiov yvuvos aKrjKippivos i)(6pcv(rt ptrd 

Xipat' oi hi iv lp,aTia> <pa<rl. Instead of lp.aTta> equally good manu- 
script authority gives Iparlois, which would make it quite necessary 
to interpret yv/u-dj literally. Even with the common reading there 
is no reason to do otherwise. 

No one doubts that Greek boys often wore no clothes, but in 
one passage the editors have tried to dress them. In Ar. Nub. 
963 ff. AiWos Adyos contrasts the old education with the new : 

nporov piv idei iraidbc fuvr/v ypv!-avTO<; pt)Stv ambaar 
elra ftadifciv kv ralaiv ddolg evraKTuf Etf mdapioTov 
roiig nafir/Ta<; yvpvov; dOpoovg, ku KpipvuSt/ Karavitpot. 



(987 ff.) 



av de tov£ vvv evOiif; ev IpaTioLOi diddoKEt^ evrervTiixOat. 
hart ju' airayxtoQ' brav bpxeladai XlavadTivaiotg deov avrov<; 
rijv aairida Tt); KiSKfj^ npoixuv apeTiT) Tsjjf TpiToytveiac. 



Clearly the bad habit of wearing clothes had made the youngsters 
ridiculously self-conscious. 

We need waste no words on the good Samaritan (Koch Index 
s. v. nudus) who has taken pity on the Gratia nuda with her 
nudis sororibus in Hor. Od. 4. 7. 6 and 3. 19. 17. 

Plato, Legg. 12. 954 A, tells us that if a man wished to search 
his neighbor's house for stolen property he must do so yvpvbt fj 

'In Herodian I. 15. 15, yvpvo$ may mean either "without armor" or 
" naked ". Immisch, Index s. v., translates " cum veste aliqua". 
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XtTwvlaKov ex<ov afao-Tos. Jowett is certainly correct in translating 
"naked or having only a short tunic and no upper girdle" 
There is no reason for Hermann's deletion of fj. 

There is an allusion to the custom in Ar. Nub. 497 ff. : 

2w. IBi vvv, Karddov dolfidrtov. 2 779 . ydtKijud ti ; 

S«. ova, alia yv/ivov( uaiivai voultZerai. 

2rp. d/lA' qvx 1 tyopdcuv eyoy' eiaepxoftai. 

Iiu. KardOov. ri li/pei( ; 

The fact that Strepsiades appears to be yu/upor as soon as he has 
removed dolpAnov may be explained in either one of two ways : 
perhaps he, like Socrates, was old-fashioned enough to wear no 
tunic, or perhaps ifidnov is to be understood as equivalent to 
t/idna. Since the removal of the clothes before entering the 
(ppovTiarriptov is part of the initiation it is fair to assume that the 
novice would be required to strip completely, even if he were 
going to substitute ceremonial garments, as was done in the 
ritual at the cave of Trophonius in Lebadea to which Strepsiades 
presently refers (cf. Paus. 9. 39. 8. Luc. D. Mort. 3. 2). 1 

The ancient authors frequently tell of persons who were forcibly 
deprived of their clothes by robbers, by mobs, by a victorious 
enemy, or as the result of a conviction in court. When such 
persons are referred to as yvp.v6s or nudus it is never necessary 
and it is sometimes impossible to suppose that they had been 
allowed to keep their tunics. Typical instances are: Dem. 
Conon 1259, Polyb. 15. 33. 7-12, Petron. 92, Cic. Verr. 4. 86 f., 
Liv. 3. 23. 5, Hdn. 2. 13. 17, 19, Xen. An. 1. 10. 3, Plat. Legg. 
9. 873 B, 854 D. 

yvp-vot has a somewhat similar context in Babrius' tale of the 
one swallow that did not make a summer (131) : 

Neof kv Kvfioiatv ovalijv dvalojaag 
orok-qv iavrfyt KaTtkcKtv [liav fiovvifv 
Xeifiuvos bvroq, . . . 

Then he heard a swallow and 

t( ri pot Trepitjauv " elrre " tftapeav xP eiJ l > 
ISov x^idau i)8e- Kavfia oiipaivu ". 

1 Of course Strepsiades' fear that he is to experience horrors like those at 
Lebadea does not imply that he is actually rigged out like the initiates there — 
eoTaX/ievos ralg bBovaic yekoius, in Lucian's phrase. The scholiast on our 
passage declares that the initiates at Lebadea were yv/ivoi, but that is not the 
only point in which his account is inconsistent with Pausanias and Lucian. 
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So he staked his otoAjji/ plav liovvtjv and lost. Soon snow began 
to fall, 

■yv/ivbc 6' eKslvog rij( 6'vprK vneKKvipac 

Kai T7jv \akov ^E/tadOT' av KaroTrrevaa^ . . . 

In case a man found it suddenly necessary to get rid of all 
hindrances to the free use of his limbs, either to escape pursuit 
or for any other purpose, he was said ptyai to Ipdnov (e. g., 
Lysias 97. 30). Both the phrase itself and the requirements of 
the situation lead one to think that in such cases a man did not 
usually stop to rid himself of his tunic also. In two such pas- 
sages, however, the word yvpvos occurs : Plat. Rep. 474 A : <ai os, 

Q 2d>KpaT(s, e<prj, toiovtov CKf3e@\t]Kas prjpd re Kal \6yov, 6c «iVo>v fjyov inl 
o~e Trdvv noWovs re Kal ov <pav\ovs vvv ovrtos oiov piyjravras Ta IpaTia yv m 
pvovs, \aj36vras o Ti fKaaTw iraptTV)(fv oir\ov, 6eiv SiaTfTape'vovs i)S 6av- 
p.a<Tia ipyaaoptvovs. Luc. Hermot. 23 '• travriov pdXiara iitl tovtm 
airovbatTTeov , Ttav b aXKatv afie^jTeov, Kal p^Te Trarpidos tjjs tvravda (irikap- 
@avopevT]s iroKiiv iroietodai tot \6yov prfrt irai&a>v • . . dXAa . . . anoatiua- 
ptvov avToiis -)(a>peiv tv6v rrjs iravtvbalpovos (Kelvrjs jroXeo>j Kai airo dnop- 
pityavra to Ifiariov, el tovtov iirtikt]pp.evoi KaTfpvKOiev, to~ai>ptvov CKe'iac' 
oil yap Scot p.r) ai tic arroKKelo-r) Kal yvpvov i)Kovra. In both cases We 

have, not an account of an actual occurrence, but an imaginary 
situation, and the word yvpvos is obviously added for the purpose 
of suggesting greater energy of action. In the passage from 
Plato, then, we should understand ipdna as meaning " clothes ", 
while in Lucian the Kai before yvpvov shows that we have a height- 
ening of the idea originally expressed by dnopptyavra t6 ipdnov. 

It is perfectly possible to interpret many of the above passages 
according to Cuypert's theory ; but, since that theory rests upon 
no ancient authority, it can be established only on the basis of 
passages where no other interpretation is satisfactory. If there 
are any such they have not come to my attention. 

E. H. Sturtevant. 

Barnard College, New York. 



